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BOOK NOTES 

Problems of Power (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913 ; xx, 
323 pp.) by Wm. Morton Fullerton, sometime correspondent of the 
Times, might more properly be entitled " A Review of World Politics," 
for the author proceeds to outline with bold, assertive strokes the re- 
lations of the world powers. The treatment, prejudiced and super- 
ficial, is nevertheless interesting, vigorous and suggestive, revealing the 
defects as well as the virtues of the newspaper correspondent. It pre- 
supposes too wide an information for the general reader, but is not 
sufficiently profound to influence the specialist. Stated briefly, the 
theme is that Alsace-Lorraine is and should remain a constant source 
of irritation between France and Germany. The latter's economic 
development and continental hegemony has thrown Great Britain into 
the arms of France. Now the logic of events must transform a cordial 
understanding into a firm alliance , but before that can be accomplished , 
England must reorganize her army. France and Germany cannot 
accept arbitration while the question of Alsace-Lorraine remains un- 
solved. In this hemisphere the author considers that the United States 
will take a new position as a world power with the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and must have an adequate navy, much greater than at 
present, and should ally itself with France and Great Britain. Canada, 
having escaped the snare of reciprocity , which would have made it an 
adjunct of the United States and undermined the British Empire, can 
now come into still closer relations with its neighbor through common 
association in the working-out of world policies. In the Far East, 
Great Britain should have favored China and not Japan, but under 
present conditions Japan and Russia must be allowed to police Man- 
churia and Mongolia while Great Britain, France and the United States 
join in fostering the economic development of the Eastern Provinces. 
The value of the book is enhanced by the very interesting and pertinent 
extracts from the speeches of statesman etc. The rapid transforma- 
tion in international affairs now in progress is likely soon to impair the 
interest of the treatment; in fact, the recent outbreak in the Balkans 
has vitiated the discussion of the situation in the Near East. 

In the Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 19 13 ; ix, 154 pp.), Professor Hiram Bingham, 
of Yale University, presents an interesting and suggestive study of a 
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timely topic. While the author goes too far in asserting that this doc- 
trine is out- worn and useless, yet at the same time he points out a 
number of lines along which the United States may proceed to secure 
and maintain better relations with her Latin-American neighbors. 
Emphasis is here placed on the need of eliminating the mutual mis- 
understandings of the nations of Latin and Anglo-Saxon origin in the 
Western Hemisphere, which have for so long served as a hindrance to 
the development of the best of mutual relations. The suggestion of an 
alliance with the A. B. C. (Argentine, Brazil, Chile) group, if taken 
in the sense of a modification of the Monroe doctrine, will be a long 
step toward a solution of the problem of the relations of the United 
States with Latin America. 

Although Oliver Goldsmith wrote his celebrated histories without 
having any knowledge of history, he at least knew how to write. Not 
even that apology can be offered for Mr. Arthur P. Poley's Federal 
Systems of the United States and the British Empire (Boston, Little 
Brown and Company, 1913; viii, 453 pp.). One feels disposed to 
say what Samuel Johnson said of the novel Incognita — that he would 
rather praise it than read it. Without extended quotations it would be 
impossible to give a fair impression of the vagueness and inconsequence 
which pervade the book. Statements are made which, even to those 
familiar with the subject, convey no intelligible meaning. We are told 
that the Canadian constitution " operates over a far larger area of 
government than the constitution of the United States " ; that the 
absence of a national budget in this country is " apparently due to the 
large local taxing powers of the states " ; that " a state cannot exclude 
a citizen who has been adopted by the United States, but they {sic) 
can adopt him upon easier terms than those imposed by Congress." 
No doubt some of these obscurities are due to the fact that Mr. Poley's 
information is exceedingly limited and evidently acquired for the occa- 
sion. A failure to notice recent changes, such as the creation of the 
Department of Labor in the federal government or the abolition of the 
circuit courts, might readily be overlooked; but misstatements are so 
numerous and so glaring that the book cannot be used profitably for 
any purpose. The brief discussion of congressional finance (page 94) 
is grotesque. Consider, too, this singular account of the Oregon 
system of electing United States senators (page 48) : 

In practice a candidate for the Senate is now frequently chosen indirectly 
by the popular vote, through the practice adopted of submitting the candi- 
date' s claims to party conventions, where they meet to choose candidates 
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for the state legislatures. The candidate for the Senate whose claim re- 
ceives most support at the convention obtains his party' s influence, when 
the time comes for his legislature to choose a senator, because future mem- 
bers of the state legislature have beforehand pledged themselves to his 
support. 

It is also something of a novelty to learn that, following the pre- 
cedent set in the United States, the Canadian constitution adopted the 
separation of powers ; or that the Union of South Africa is a federation. 
The index, considered worthy of mention in the preface, is worthless. 
Although 145 pages of the text are devoted to the United States, only 
one reference appears under that heading in the index; only five 
references under " Canada." But such important subjects as the 
Achaian League and the Amphictyonic Council receive the attention 
they deserve. 

La Follette's Autobiography (Madison, The Robert M. La Follette 
Company, 19 13; xii, 807 pp.) is in some respects disappointing. 
Written originally for magazine publication in the presidential year and 
ior the purpose " of mapping out the whole field of conflict and exposing 
the real character of the enemy," it has all the features of a campaign 
document. The author represents himself, and perhaps not without 
justice, as the head and front of the Progressive movement, vindicating 
his leadership in a somewhat rancorous attack upon Mr. Roosevelt 
spread over more than a third of the text. The analysis of Mr. Roose- 
velt's conduct before the announcement of his candidacy and during 
the Chicago convention is as unsparing as Macaulay's denunciation of 
Barere. It is delicately implied that, since neither of the leading 
candidates could legitimately claim a majority of the convention dele- 
gates, trickery and fraud alone prevented the nomination of a gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. The earlier part of the volume is of more per- 
manent interest ; one might wish that the narrative had gone into 
greater detail. The career of Senator La Follette from the time he 
became district attorney of Dane County though opposed by the party 
machine — a lad of twenty-five fresh from the law school — ex- 
hibits remarkable qualities of force and courage. The reminiscences 
of living politicians are commonly superficial and colorless ; Senator 
Cullom and Senator Piatt told us only the things we knew. But Sena- 
tor La Follette's volume is an important military treatise intended to 
expose " the real character of the enemy," and those who wish to learn 
something of the shadier practices of party politics (in the pre-Pro- 
gressive age) will find illumination in its pages. The conditions which 
prevailed in Congress and in the Wisconsin legislature are described 
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without overemphasis and by no means academically. Nowhere else 
are the methods of the lobby or the procedure of committees presented 
in a more graphic way. With so long an experience in politics, how- 
ever, Mr. La Follette understands that where a general scheme of 
operations is carried out the individual must not be judged by arbitrary 
standards. Thus he says of Senator Sawyer, who was alleged to prefer 
the initial P. because he could not spell Philetus : 

I always thought that Sawyer's methods did not violate his conscience; he 
regarded money as properly the chief influence in politics. Whenever it 
was necessary I believe that he bought men as he bought saw-logs. . . . 
He believed quite simply that railroad corporations and lumber companies, 
as benefactors to the country, should be given unlimited grants of public 
lands, allowed to charge all the traffic could bear, and that anything that 
interfered with the profits of business was akin to treason. 

The election law of New York as compiled for distribution by the 
secretary of state is hardly a satisfying document. Subject to constant 
overhauling by the legislature without any attempt to harmonize the 
various parts, it is apt to puzzle the inquisitive elector and leave him a 
good many doubts still unsettled. Some crimes respecting the elective 
franchise for instance , he will find described here and there in the law; 
for others he will look in vain. Of course we have never been led to 
expect from our elected state administrators in the East anything more 
than a compliance with the mandatory duties laid upon them. In his 
Treatise on the New York Laws relating to Elections (New York, Baker, 
Voorhis and Company, 1913 ; xix, 204 pp.), however, Mr. J. G. Saxe 
has taken a comprehensive view of the subject, having included, though 
sometimes with regrettable brevity, everything directly bearing upon it. 
The little volume should commend itself, not only to the plain citizen, 
but also to the election official and the lawyer. Exact references to 
the statutes are everywhere given ; numerous cases are citied. Unfor- 
tunately, in view of recent legislation, a considerable amount of revision 
is already necessary. It might be remarked that when Mr. Saxe gets a 
a little off his immediate theme, he is not always illuminating or sound. 
Discoursing of the primary, for instance, he mistakes the meaning of 
the word " state- wide. " 

Ostrogorski has published a new edition of his La Democratie et 
/'organisation des partis politiques under the title of La Democratie 
et les partis politiques (Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1912; xvi, 728 pp.). 
It reviews the development of party rule and its relation to democratic 
government during the last ten years, since the appearance of his first 
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book. The new edition also contains a mass of new material, for 
which space is provided by the elision of much in the earlier work 
which was of secondary importance. 

" From the time of Palgrave onwards, historians, both English and 
foreign, have discovered analogies between Frankish and Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. . . . Has one country borrowed from the other, or are 
the features they have in common part of their inheritance from a 
distant past, or, again, are the resemblances merely coincidences re- 
sulting from different processes?" Such are the questions which have 
suggested a short but scholarly study by Miss Helen M. Cam, entitled 
Local Government in Francia and England (London, University of 
London Press, 1912; x, 156 pp.). The work is necessarily compara- 
tive in method. But the two sets of institutions are separated chrono- 
logically by a century. It is from the system of Charles the Great, 
says the author, that a foreigner would draw inspiration, but materials 
are wanting for a description of English institutions before the time of 
Alfred. Her concern, therefore, is with the Francia of Charles and 
the England, or rather Wessex, of Alfred. Miss Cam shows that there 
was a close and continuous connection between the two countries from 
the eighth to the tenth centuries, especially in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
that borrowing was possible. But her conclusion is that positive evi- 
dence of borrowing is almost wholly lacking. Striking analogies in 
institutions are to be found in all the Germanic codes, and the common 
origin of the two sets of institutions is sufficient to explain most, if not 
all, of the similarities between Frankish and Anglo-Saxon local govern- 
ment. 

It is gratifying to note that so great has been the demand for John 
W. Salmond's Jurisprudence (London, Stevens and Hayes, 1913; xiv, 
511 pp.) that a fourth edition has become necessary. The fourth 
edition is a reprint of the third which appeared in 1910. The first 
edition was reviewed and the second noted in this Quarterly : vol. 
xviii, pp. 699-702 ; vol. xxii, pp. 575, 576. 

The laudable undertaking of the Association of American Law 
Schools, to give English readers, by means of select translations, a 
small working library of continental European legal history, has been 
widely noticed and gratefully welcomed. Of the eleven volumes prom- 
ised by the editorial committee in its prospectus of 191 1, four have 
already been published (Boston ; Little, Brown and Company). The 
first of these, A General Survey of Events, Sources, Persons and 
Movements ( 1912 ; lii, 754 pp.) , is made up of selections from a dozen 
authors. It deals with what continental writers call the " external" 
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history of the law, not with single legal institutions. The volume 
does not present a consecutive outline of the continental movement as 
a whole : six-sevenths of it is devoted to the development of the law 
in different parts of western Europe — Italy, France, Germany etc. 
For this method of presentation the editors may fairly plead extenuat- 
ing circumstances. In spite of the essential unity of West-European 
continental legal history — in spite of the fact that there was, properly 
speaking, no national law in any part of Europe until modern times — 
it is unfortunately true that no general history of European law has yet 
been written. What we have are histories of the European movements 
in each of the territories which have become national states and of the 
principal bodies of general medieval law — ecclesiastical, feudal and 
commercial. There is also a considerable literature dealing with the 
revived study and reception of the law-books of Justinian — a movement 
which gave to all Europe a substantially uniform set of legal notions 
and to the greater part of Europe a fourth and subsidiary body of gen- 
eral law. From these special histories, however, something more like 
a general survey might have been constructed. To European commer- 
cial law are devoted only a few scattered pages. Other European 
developments, which are more adequately noticed, might have been 
made clearer by a different arrangement. For example : the Visigothic 
legislation, described in pages 594-601, really belongs in the editors' 
second period (pages 23 et seq.) with Lombard and Frank law. The 
canon law, which should have been set just before or just after the 
feudal law, is scantly treated — apparently as a sort of afterthought — at 
the end of the volume. The sections dealing with the renascence and 
reception of the Roman law in different countries might advantageously 
have been brought together. The same may be said of the scattered 
passages dealing with the modern codifications which have at last cre- 
ated national legal systems. As it stands, however, the volume i» of 
the greatest value : not merely because it is the only single book in the 
field, but because the material presented is taken from modern works 
of the first rank. 

More distinctly European in its structure is Volume II, Great Jurists 
of the World (19 14 : xxxii, 607 pp.). It reaches beyond the field of 
the other volumes, in that it includes three jurists of the ancient Roman 
world and six Englishmen. Most of the articles had previously appeared 
in the Journal of Comparative Legislation , and the volume appears 
under the special editorship of Sir John Macdonald and Edward Manson, 
secretary of the Society of Comparative Legislation. The editorial 
claim, that these sketches of single jurists " may be a help to a descrip- 
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tion of the great movements of jurisprudence " (page xxi), is amply 
borne out by the sketches themselves, which in many instances show us 
the legal environment in which the jurists worked. In the last essay, 
on Jhering, mention is indeed made of his article on " Culpa in con- 
trahendo," but no hint is given of the brilliant constructive theory 
therein set forth or of the extent to which this theory has been adopted 
in the German civil code. 

Volume III, History of French Private Law (1912 ; xlviii, 922 pp.), 
consists of Brissaud's " internal " history of the French law of family 
and of property, the same author's "external" history having been 
utilized in the General Survey . The first 39 pages present a compara- 
tive study of the beginnings of European law ; the rest of the volume 
deals with the development of French institutions and rules. In French 
law, however, there is perhaps a more equal blend of Germanic and 
Romanic elements than in any other modern system ; and as Brissaud 
is careful to trace each legal rule to its roots, and to show the effect of 
ecclesiastical, feudal and commercial influences, the volume forms an 
admirable basis for the study of continental private law. 

Volume V (the fourth volume has not yet been published) is entitled 
A History of Continental Criminal Procedure (19 13 ; xlv, 640 pp.). 
It consists almost entirely of Esmein's history of French criminal pro- 
cedure ; but the broader title is justified in part by Esmein's own treat- 
ment of his theme, in part by the addition of introductory and con- 
cluding chapters and appendices, drawn from the works of Garraud and 
Mittermaier, which deal with Roman and early German procedure, 
with the development of this branch of the law in other countries since 
1800, with the literature of the subject and with the history of the law 
of evidence. Each of the volumes of the series contains introductions, 
not only by the editors, but by other writers who are always worth read- 
ing. In the volumes above noticed there are, for example, introduc- 
tions by Justice O. W. Holmes and by Professors Edward Jenks and 
W. S. Holdsworth. It should be noted, also, that the sections on Dutch 
legal history, in the General Survey, were written especially for this 
volume, and in English, by Professor J. A. van Hamel of the University 
of Amsterdam. The translations , which for the most part are excellent, 
have been made by a number of American lawyers. The greater part 
of Volume I is translated by Mr. F. S. Philbrick, of Washington, D. C., 
and by Professor Wigmore, chairman of the editorial committee. The 
Brissaud material (parts iii and ix of Volume I and the entire third 
volume) is translated by Mr. Rapelje Howell, and Esmein's history by 
Mr. John Simpson, both of the New York Bar. One good result that 
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may be anticipated from the series is the correction of the miscellane- 
ous misinformation that "has been diffused by American books on 
historical jurisprudence. 

It requires no small effort to bring within the compass of one brief 
volume the history of South America. Mr. W. H. Koebel in South 
America (London, Adam and Charles Black, 19 13, x, 298pp.) has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in this task of " putting in an essentially mod- 
ern and readable form the story of the growth and development " of 
the southern half of the Western Hemisphere. The general propor- 
tions of the book are excellent, the first half being devoted to the 
colonial period, and the second to the wars of independence and the 
national development of the countries. The author is to be com- 
mended on avoiding over-emphasis on the period of discovery. How- 
ever he has allowed a few countries — Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine and 
Chile — to occupy the bulk of the portion devoted to the national 
period. Venezuela, Ecuador and Columbia are dismissed with a few 
pages, while the Guianas are not even mentioned. The scope of the 
work does not call for extensive original investigation, but rather the 
setting forth of the salient features of the history of South America. 
These facts are given in a pleasing and popular style , interspersed with 
many a dramatic little episode for which the author seems to have a 
fondness. The volume is marred by a few errors of fact, which might 
easily have been eliminated, and it has a little too much of the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of general condemnation of the Spanish colonial regime. 
The illustrations are excellent, those of the first half of the volume 
being reproductions of cuts from works of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and those of the latter half being largely portraits of 
the leading characters of South American countries. 

In view of the increasing interest in Latin America and on account 
of the lack of readable and reliable books dealing with our southern 
neighbors, the South American Series (which, because of the inclusion 
of Mexico, should be called Latin American) , edited by Martin Hume, 
is a very welcome addition to the literature on these countries. These 
volumes form an excellent and exceedingly useful series of treatises, 
descriptive of each nation, its history, its geography, its people and 
their life and development, and travel notes. Each work has a pro- 
fusion of fine illustrations, too often, however, placed without any 
reference to the text. The volumes by Mr. C. Reginald Enock on 
Mexico (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 19 10; xxxvi, 362 pp.) and 
Peru (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1910; xxxii, 320 pp.) are the best, 
as the author possesses a wealth of information about each country and 
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its people. In the volume on Peru about one-third treats of the his- 
tory, in which a great amount of space is devoted to the Chilean war. 
Four chapters discuss the social system , giving an admirable account 
of the people and the customs of the various regions. Other chapters 
treat of the physical features, natural history, means of communication, 
agricultural and natural products, mineral wealth, and financial, 
industrial and commercial conditions. The volume on Mexico begins 
with an interesting general descriptive chapter. The Indians and their 
life and civilization are treated. Of the part dealing with the history, 
half is devoted to the two years of the Spanish conquest, while the 
remainder treats of the colonial period and the Republic. Other 
chapters describe the physical conditions, the people, their life and 
institutions, the natural resources and industries. 

The volume on Brazil (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 191 1 ; 388 pp.), 
by Pierre Denis, is a translation of a book of travel originally written in 
French, with the addition of a brief historical sketch written by the 
translator and a chapter on " Mineral Resources, Trade and Com- 
merce," by Dawson A. Vindin. Politics and economic conditions are 
treated, but the bulk of the book deals with the agricultural conditions 
and colonization. A chapter on the " Valorisation of coffee " explains 
fully this unique governmental experiment undertaken for the purpose 
of maintaining the price of coffee. 

In Venezuela (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912 ; 320 pp.) 
Leonard V. Dalton has given an interesting traveler's account of the 
country and its history. The bulk of the volume is made up of travel 
notes regarding all parts of the country that may be visited. The nat- 
ural scenery and the customs of the people, the natural resources and 
productions, the industries and the development of the nation are fully 
described. A concluding chapter is entitled "The future of Vene- 
zuela," while the appendices contain the facts regarding commerce and 
governmental finances. 

The volume on Argentina (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910 ; 
xxviii, 308 pp.) , by W. A. Hirst, gives a survey of the country and its 
people, but has the appearance of a book written by a person who 
never saw the country and thus lacks that essential touch of one who 
has been there. Even the photographs for the illustrations were loaned 
by various railways and other commercial enterprises. 

To present within the limits of three hundred pages the political 
history of England from the earliest to the most recent times is the 
task essayed in A Handbook in Outline of the Political History of 
England to iqtj Chronologically Arranged by Arthur H. Dyke Acland 
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and Cyril Ransome (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1913 ; xii, 392 pp.), a new edition of which has just appeared. The 
authors have attempted to include every political event of significance 
from "B. C. 55, Caesar's invasion of Britain," to " A. D. 1913, May 
30, Peace signed at London between Turkey and the Balkan Allies." 
Nothing original is claimed for the book except the arrangement. 
The material is presented in four parallel columns, headed as follows : 
Notes, Foreign and Colonial, Prime Ministers and English. In the 
column of notes is to be found much valuable material including ab- 
stracts of the more important acts of Parliament. A number of sum- 
maries and a very good index is appended. The book is, of course, 
much less comprehensive than Ploetz's Epitome or Hilprin's Historical 
Reference Book. In general make-up it resembles HassalPs European 
History Chronologically Arranged. The book would be found useful 
by every one except the man who has the details of English history so 
well in mind that he never feels the need for an historical reference 
book. This amounts to saying that it is a little book which few can 
afford entirely to despise. 

Peter Wiernik's History of the Jews in America (New York, Jewish 
Press Publishing Co., 191 2 ; xiii, 449 pp.) is a history of Jews in both 
Americas since the earliest days down to 1910. The author is gratified 
that it is " the first of its kind in this complete form," but lays no 
claim to " original investigations " or to " learned disquisition." The 
book is intended for the general reader and is based on second-hand 
studies, largely on the publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. It makes somewhat tedious reading. There is a wearisome 
repetition of narrative about the formation of synagogues , purchase of 
cemeteries , persecutions of Jews here and there , and of biography . The 
author has no historical perspective either of past or future. In part 
this may be due to his point of view that the Jews are merely a religious 
community, but it is evidendy also the result of insufficient historical 
training which is betrayed in many a naive passage of a quasi-general 
character. Mr. Wiernik makes no attempt to penetrate into the state 
of mind of his people at the various epochs he describes. Besides, he 
seems to be but a recent convert to the art of writing English and 
commits grammatical blunders of a rather grave nature. The book 
may serve, however, as a source of ready information on facts and dates 
relating to the past of the American Jews. 

In the preface to his Development of American Nationality (New 
York, The American Book Company, 1913 ; xxxix, 535 pp.) Professor 
Carl Russell Fish says that his " central point of view has been the 
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political, with the idea that the American people have expressed them- 
selves more fully in their political life than elsewhere and more so than 
has been the case with most other nations." Economic, social, intel- 
lectual and moral phenomena are treated as contributing and clarify- 
ing factors. Somewhat more attention is paid to industrial and social 
changes and conditions and to the growth of governmental activities 
than has been the case in most of our text-books, and this feature of 
the book is to be commended. But in a volume of 535 pages on the 
history of the United States since the Revolution it is difficult to defend 
an apportionment of space which allots only 82 pages to the period 
since Reconstruction. Professor Fish has found no more to say about 
the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft than about that of Van Buren. 
This does not argue a sound historical perspective in a text-book which 
professes to follow the " developmental " interpretation of history. In 
many instances the author has been careless and inaccurate in referring 
to book titles. 

Professor Herman Levy, of the University of Heidelberg, has long 
been favorably known in America. His American friends will welcome 
therefore an English translation that has now appeared, under the title 
Economic Liberalism (London, Macmillan and Company, 1913; xi, 
124 pp. ) of his interesting book, published first in Germany, 1902, 
dealing with the foundations of economic liberalism in England. The 
work is full of interesting and careful analysis of the development of 
English economic liberalism, but its scope is much broader than the 
title would lead one to suppose. It is an interpretation of the English 
national character. 

Mr. Francis George Heath has done much painstaking research for 
his new volume on British Rural Life and Labor (London, P. S. King 
and Son, 1911 ; xi, 318 pp.). He has availed himself freely of board 
of trade reports and reports of royal commissions, and these he has 
supplemented by wide extended personal investigation. Of other liter- 
ature concerning English land problems he seems to have small knowl- 
edge, and he gives no indication of having made any study of the his- 
tory of the question. Mr. Heath gives in detail the wages paid to farm 
laborers in all parts of the British Isles, with full particulars concerning 
any privileges or allowances that may be considered as constituting 
additions to wages. He has taken much trouble to ascertain the diet- 
aries of the families of laborers and the proportion of income spent on 
rent, food and clothing. The second half of the volume is occupied 
by a resume of Mr. Heath's earlier books on the British Peasant, which 
were published in 1873 and 1880. The reader is thus enabled to get 
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some idea of the progress which has been made in the last forty years, 
and to realize that wages of rural laborers, low as may seem their pres- 
ent level of from fourteen to twenty shillings a week, are considerably 
higher than they were in 1872, when the range was from nine to thirteen 
shillings. The most recent of Mr. Heath's information relates to the 
year 1910, and there is internal evidence that the first half of this volume 
— the chapters describing modern conditions — have been long in prep- 
aration, and are consequently already getting out of date. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Heath has failed to state the dates to which the various 
tables refer. Even when quoting board of trade reports, he gives 
neither the date nor the number of the report, and consequently much 
of the value of the information is lost. Mr. Heath's knowledge of 
recent legislation affecting the land is very imperfect. He confuses 
small holdings with allotments, and while the Small Holdings Act of 
1907 may have been passed after he had written the chapters referring 
to allotments, there is no trace in his pages of any knowledge even of 
the provisions of the Allotments Act of 1887. 

Economics as the Basis of Living Ethics, by John G. Murdoch 
(Troy, N. Y., Allen Book and Printing Company, 1913 ; x, 373, vi pp.) , 
is a book which deserves the attention of the economist. It is an effort 
to evaluate contemporary economic theory and the ethical theory of 
half a century ago from the standpoints (a) of the economic interpre- 
tation of history and (b) of social psychology. As a contribution to 
ethical theory it is of little significance, because it attacks doctrines 
already largely given up by the students of ethics of today. But as 
an exposition and critique of the ethical implications of economic 
theory it has real significance. There is much acumen shown also in 
the criticism of certain economic doctrines considered apart from their 
ethical bearings, as the utility theory of value and the " Austrian-Yale 
theory of interest." On the other hand, the author has managed com- 
pletely to misunderstand Professor Clark's theories at important points 
(page 77 et seq.), and his " arithmetical refutation," based on arbi- 
trarily chosen figures, represents a hopeless confusion. In general, 
there is a great deal of misinterpretation of writers on economic theory. 
Mr. Murdoch's " economic interpretation " of history is a liberal one, 
which allows large play to moral and legal factors. 

After a lapse of eleven years there appears a new edition of Christian 
Cornelissen's Theorie de la valeur, avec une refutation des theories de 
Rodbertus, Karl Marx, Stanley Jevons and Boehm-Bawerk (Paris, 
Giard and Briere, 1913; 480 pp.). The first edition of this work was 
commented on in the Political Science Quarterly in 1909 (volume 
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xxiv, page 712) in a review of the author's book on wages. The 
present edition, although declared to be entirely revised, has made but 
slight changes in the theory of the earlier edition, which it may be 
noted voiced the objections of the author to both the cost and the 
utility theories of value and which made an attempt to combine the 
two views in a so-called theory of market price. The author is an 
acute thinker whose criticisms are often subtle and well worth con- 
sidering. 

So wide-spread has been the interest aroused by Professor Fisher's 
Purchasing Power of Money that a reprint had to be issued within less 
than a year of its first publication, and a revised edition (within less 
than two years). (New York, The Macmilkn Company, 1913 ; xxiv, 
503 pp.). Aside from corrections of occasional misprints, the chief 
changes in this new issue consist of the addition of statistical data for 
1910, 1 91 1, and 1 91 2, and of an appendix on " standardizing the 
dollar." On the other hand, the index has been omitted. With 
characteristic candor Professor Fisher expresses regret that the difficulty 
of altering plates has prevented him from taking advantage of certain 
criticisms of the first edition by Mrs. M. E. England and Mr. Keynes. 
It is to be hoped that the demand for this revision will be great enough 
to wear out the plates and give Professor Fisher occasion to issue a 
third edition just to his mind. 

Professor E. S. Bogardus of the University of Southern California 
has outlined An Introduction to the Social Sciences (Published by the 
University, 1913 ; 206 pp.) which illustrates the possibilities of a gen- 
eral undergraduate course in social science. The outline covers much 
of the preliminary ground of sociology, economics and social economy, 
dipping here and then into many of the problems which arise in modern 
life. Conservation, sanitation, eugenics, agriculture, monopolies, leg- 
islation and social adjustment, the socializing power of Christianity, 
and education — these are but a few of the topics which Dr. Bogardus 
has woven into an orderly and interesting syllabus. With the excep- 
tion of the introduction there is no text. The matter is entirely sub- 
ject headings and bibliography, as, for example : 

Section 34. Conservation of the Child. (1) "Child labor" usually 
refers to manufacturing rather than to agriculture. [With four subheads.] 
(2) Things are not really cheap because they cost little money. [With five 
subheads.] (3) Child labor is a process of mind stunting. [With three 
subheads.] (4) Child labor is demoralizing. [With five subheads. (5) 
Child labor helps to destroy family life. [With three subheads.] 
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The bibliography is made up largely of secondary and tertiary sources, 
and often the views expressed seem to be somewhat one-sided. In no 
place, for example, in the section quoted, are the obvious economic 
advantages of an inexpensive and thoroughly obedient labor force, such 
as children provide, more than implied. 

When a book bears the title The Advancement of Industry, one does 
not expect it to be a treatment of problems in India. But the book 
which Henry Hemantakumar Ghosh has written about the conditions 
of the industrial awakening of India (Calcutta, R. Cambray and Com- 
pany, 1910; ix, 222 pp.) is an interesting story of the change from 
most primitive to modern conditions. Its most interesting point, how- 
ever, to one not directly concerned with the practical problem of the 
uplifting of India today, is the statement of how religious ideals cut in 
upon the economic development of the earlier centuries. There is 
more suggestion in the few pages devoted to this theme than the author 
himself may realize. The question of the possibilities of secularization 
through industrial advance is not the least important for the future of 
India. Economics is no respecter of castes, and industrialism in such 
a setting is the militant side of western rationalism. The author is one 
of those sincere and earnest apostles of the craftsman's arts who are to 
be found from time to time among the social workers. His outlook is 
enlightened, his services to the cause of the moral and social better- 
ment of his people considerable. The book tells a story of great 
endeavor in a field of fundamental importance. It is significant that 
even the Orient is turning out social saints as well as religious ones. 

It would seem to be a bold departure to print an encyclopaedia with- 
out having the titles of articles printed at the top of the pages in the 
book. But in An Encylopaedia of Industrialism (London, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, n. d. ; 543 pp.) one may turn to page 282 and half 
way down the page find in heavy type this heading : " 3. Belgium and 
Netherlands." By turning back to page 267 one can find that the 
main article is on Housing. And as the book has no alphabetical list 
of the articles in it, but only an index to all points covered, it is not 
easy to find things, nor to discover the scope of the work. A preface 
by Arthur Shad well indicates that the encyclopaedia intends to discuss, 
from an objective point of view, some of the more important phases of 
the industrial movement of the last one hundred and fifty years. The 
list of contributors is a distinguished one, including W. J. Ashley, A. L. 
Bowley, S. J. Chapman, W. T. Layton, J. S. Nicholson, Philip Snow- 
den, Henry Vivian and others. The articles do not seem to be chosen 
with any definite aim , though taken singly they are good and thorough 
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reviews of the simpler aspects of the subject under consideration. For 
example, Professor Bowley contributes an article on wages which deals 
with definitions, the theory of wages, wage statistics, and which gives a 
bibliography. This article is of chief interest to the political econo- 
mist. A member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, W. N. 
Twelvetrees contributes an article on factory construction. This gives 
small cuts of certain types of construction, fireproofing etc. While from 
the engineering or practical point of view the article is too foreshort- 
ened to be useful, it may perhaps assist the economist in the attempt 
to gain an inkling of a few of the practical problems facing the factory 
builder or owner. 

Under the title Economisti del cinque e seicento (Bari, Gius, Laterza 
and Figei, 19 13; 400 pp.), Professor Augusto Graziani reprints two 
important early works — the Alitinonfo of Scarufn, and the Breve 
Trattato of Antonio Serra, originally published in 1613, and well known 
as the first comprehensive statement of the Mercantilist theory in any 
language. The two together make a pleasing and admirably printed 
volume which will be of great convenience to historians of economic 
theory. 

For several years a conflict of opinion has been raging between the 
historians and the economists as to the proper interpretation of Aris- 
totle's theory of economic life. Dr. Johannes Kinkel endeavors to 
allay this conflict in a monograph entitled Die socialokonomischen 
Grundlagen der Staats- und Wirtschaftslehren von Aristoteles (Leip- 
zig, Dunckerand Humblot, 191 1 ; xvi, 146 pp.). In its essentials Dr. 
Kinkel's work follows rather closely the French investigations of Fran- 
cotte and Guiraud, both of which have been reviewed in preceding 
numbers of this Quarterly, (volume xxvii, page 184 and volume xxvii, 
page 183). His own position is that the economic revolution of the 
sixth and fifth centuries brought Greece to the first phase of the 
capitalist regime known as the domestic system and that Aristotle's 
views were really a reflex of the economic environment although con- 
taining also a reaction toward the original system of the 6««c. Dr. 
Kinkel has a good command of the recent studies on the subject and 
devotes his final chapter to a critical survey of the entire literature. 

Professor W. E. Biermann, the author of the Life of Karl Mario, 
which was recently reviewed in this Quarterly (volume xxv, page 564), 
now fulfills the promise made in his earlier work by editing a series of 
unpublished manuscripts under the title of Aus Karl Georg Winkel- 
blechs {Karl Mario) literarischetn Nachlass (Leipzig, A. Deichert, 
1911 ; 163 pp.). They consist of a series of essays, some of which 
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were the early chapters of a new work that Mario had in contempla- 
tion, while the others deal with the practical application of some of the 
theories found in his System of World Economics. In the forthcoming 
third and concluding volume of his biography, Professor Biermann 
expects to give a detailed analysis and criticism of these chapters. 

In volume xxvii, page 5 70 of this Quarterly there were noted the vol- 
umes published up to that time in the Collection des economistes et des 
reformateurs sociaux de la France, Since 191 1 no less than six ad- 
ditional numbers have appeared, comprising the important works of 
Dupont de Nemours, with an introduction by Professor Depitre ; of 
Graslin, with an introduction by Professor Dubois ; of Petit, with an 
introduction by Professor Girault, of Baudeau ; with an introduction by 
Professor Dubois ; and of Moheau, with an introduction by Professor 
Gonnard. The most recent of these reprints is the two- volume work 
by Dupin, (Economiques (Paris, Marcel Riviere and Company, 1913 ; 
lxxv, xvi, 301 pp.) , with an introduction by Professor Aucuy. Dupin's 
volume was originally published in 1745 and is now exceedingly rare. 
Only twelve or fifteen copies survived the author's almost complete 
destruction of the first edition, and only three extant copies are known ; 
so that the editors are here making a real contribution to the history 
of economic thought. Dupin was one of the famous fermiers generaux 
and his work, like almost all those of the period, is strongly tinged with 
Mercantilist ideas. The technical knowledge of the author is seen to 
advantage in not a few of his discussions on finance and trade. If the 
promises of the editors are fulfilled in the future as well as they have 
been kept in the past, this collection of French economists will soon be 
indispensable to every university library. 

The sixth and seventh numbers of the Vienna Studies in Economics, 
edited by Professor Grtinberg, deal with the history of economic 
thought. Dr. Karl Koepp in Das Verhaltnis der Mehrwerttheorien 
von Karl Marx und Thomas Hodgskin (Vienna, Carl Konegen, 191 1 ; 
vii, 289 pp.) undertakes an independent investigation of the question 
as to how far Karl Marx was indebted to Hodgskin for his theory of 
surplus value. His conclusions are in all essentials the same as those 
reached a few years ago by Halevy in his monograph on Hodgskin. 
Much of what Karl Marx wrote is indeed to be found in nuce in 
Hodgskin, but in not a few respects the theories differ, and to call 
Marx simply a follower of Hodgskin is, of course, absurd. 

The other monograph by Dr. Ernst Ladenthin also deals with the 
question of genetic ideas, and is entitled Zur Entwickelung der nation- 
alokonomischen Ansichten Fr. Lists von 1820-1825 (Vienna, Carl Kon- 
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egen, 1912 ; xxv, 126 pp.). Dr. Ladenthin takes up the problem as to 
whether List really owes his fundamental doctrine to Raymond, and he 
comes to the conclusion that it is not to Raymond but to Chaptal and 
Ferrier, whom List studied before he went to America, that the real 
obligation must be declared due. 

The English have such a refreshing attitude towards the printed 
pamphlet that it is not surprising to find two very different types of 
leaflets dealing with the question of wages. One is a statistical study 
of The History of Wages in the Cotton Trade During the Past Hun- 
dred Years by George Henry Wood, a medalist of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society (London, Sherratt and Hughes, 19 10; ii, 162 pp.). 
It is scientific, and a concrete review of the facts relating to wages in 
the cotton industry, and little else. 

The other is a labor pamphlet written in the interest of a minimum 
wage for miners, and entitled Profits and Wages in the British Coal 
Trade (i8p8-ipio) by Thomas Richardson, M. P., and John A. 
Walbank, F. C. A., (Newcastle-upon Tyne, The N. A. C. C, 1912 ; 
96 pp.). Mr. Walbank has gathered the statistics, while the member 
of parliament does the arguing. The conclusion is that if, in 1900, 
Parliament had decreed that all wage workers receiving less than 30 
shillings a week should have a yearly increment which would bring 
them up to that standard in ten years' time, at the end of that ten years, 
labor would have received #430,000,000 more in wages, while the rest 
of the community would still have gained #695,000,000 in income. 
Actually labor gained about $30,000,000 during the ten years, accord- 
ing to the pamphlet, leaving $1,095,000,000 for the rest of the com- 
munity. 

Another contribution to the recently fast-growing studies in English 
economic history is the work of John R. Elder on The Royal Fishery 
Companies of the Seventeenth Century (Glasgow, James Maclehose and 
Sons, 1912 ; vi, 136 pp.). The materials for the study were found in 
the libraries of Aberdeen and Edinburgh as well as in the British 
Museum and Record Office, and the publication of the book was made 
possible by the Carnegie trustees. The Dutch, as is well known, held 
the commanding position in the North Sea during the seventeenth 
century, and the British government found it no light task to interest 
English and Scotch noblemen, gentlemen of private means, merchants 
and fishermen, in an enterprise which had for its ultimate object the 
ousting of the Dutch from the fishing trade. In a series of chapters 
the detailed history of this attempt is given from the time of James I 
until the formation of the Royal Fishery Company under Charles II. 
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An appendix contains a variety of interesting details affecting the her- 
ring busse trade and the fishing fleet. 

A rather large task was undertaken by Professor William E. Rappard 
when he set out to study the economic basis of modern Swiss democ- 
racy. Owing to the fact that he had in the meantime accepted a 
position at Harvard University, M. Rappard decided to confine him- 
self for the present to a single phase of this movement, and under the 
title of Le Facteur economique dans I'avenement de la democratic 
moderne en Suisse, 1. L' Agriculture a la fin de I'ancien regime (Gen- 
eva, Georg and Company, 191 2 ; 235 pp.), he has studied the agricul- 
tural conditions in Switzerland at the end of the eighteenth century. 
His tentative conclusions are that this period marks the transition from 
agriculture as an occupation to agriculture as a business. The peasant, 
largely under the influence of the incipient industrial revolution, looked 
to profits in the larger market and thus underwent a psychological 
change, which reacted upon the economic and political constitution. 
It was finally the coming of the French invader with the abolition of 
all feudal differences which converted the Swiss peasant to democracy. 
In all this there is nothing especially new ; but the details are presented 
in an interesting way. It is to be hoped now that M. Rappard has 
been recalled to his Genevan home, that he will be able before long to 
give us the further installments of what promises to be a valuable 
contribution. 

Professor Edgard Depitre, of the University of Lille, who is best 
known by the valuable introductions he has furnished to reprints of the 
writings of the eighteenth-century economists, now turns from the 
history of economic theory to economic history, and discusses in an 
interesting volume the great contest of the French manufacturers 
against the importation of Indian calicoes in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries under the title La Toile peinte en France au xvii' 
et au xviii' siecles (Paris, Marcel Riviere and Company, 191 2 ; xxvi, 
271 pp.). Basing himself largely on fresh original material, Professor 
Depitre gives a clear picture of an economic struggle which was at the 
time second only in importance to that of the corn trade. He traces 
in detail the reasons for the original prohibition of 1686 to the down- 
fall of the old system in 1759 an( i t0 * ne temporary reintroduction of 
the protective regime in 1785. Incidentally we have a lively picture 
of the wordy warfare in which Gournay, Morellet, Moreau and de 
Chastellux participated. The book is an exceedingly able and thor- 
ough contribution to an important chapter of French economic history. 

The further series of the Memoires et documents pour servir a 
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Phistoire du commerce et de I 'Industrie en France published under the 
direction of Julien Hayem, of which the first series was noted in the 
Political Science Quarterly (volume xxvi, page 559), have recently 
appeared. The second series (Paris, Hachette and Company, 1912; 
viii, 287 pp.) contains monographs on the silk industry in Provence, 
on the wine trade in Bourgogne, on the protection against fire in Paris, 
and on the inspection of industry in Orleans, all of them in the eight- 
eenth century. The third volume (Paris, Hachette and Company, 
1913 ; xii, 322 pp.), to which Professor Depitre furnishes an introduc- 
tion, includes studies on the cotton industry in Orleans, on the general 
economic condition of Bas-Limousin, on the Paris markets in the 
eighteenth century, and on the commercial relations between France 
and the United States immediately prior and subsequent to the Revo- 
lution. Several more volumes are promised. The collection is main- 
taining its high standard and forms a veritable mine to the student of 
economic history. 

Under the title The French Revolution of 1848 in its Economic 
Aspect, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott has edited two important and rather rare 
contemporary works. One is Louis Blanc's Organisation du Travail; 
the other Emile Thomas' Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux (Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 191 3 ; xcix, 284 ; 396 pp.). The editor provides to 
the first volume a critical and historical introduction of some hundred 
pages, in which he seeks to answer the question as to how far Louis 
Blanc was really responsible for the national workshops. His conclu- 
sion is that while Blanc should not be held responsible for the practical 
application of his theories, nevertheless the national workshops were 
the logical consequence of Blanc's doctrine of droit au travail. The 
introduction gives a somewhat detailed account of the disastrous 
experiment. 

A convenient history of socialism in France, written largely from the 
point of view of the party itself, is to be found in the Histoire des 
Partis Socialistes en France (Paris, Marcel Riviere and Company, 191 1, 
1912, 1913) published under the direction of Alexandre Zevaes. 
There are no less than eleven of these volumes, each of about eighty 
or a hundred pages. They deal with the following topics : The bloody 
week at Marseilles, the " Guesdists," the " Possibilists," the " Alle- 
manists," the " Blanquists," socialistic unity, the independent social- 
ists, the syndicalist movement, the anarchists, from Babeuf to the 
Commune, and socialism in 1912. The same publishers have issued a 
series dealing with present-day problems under the title of Les Docu- 
ments du Socialisme, edited by Deputy Albert Thomas. The ten vol- 
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umes of this series, each of them about the same size, cover the follow- 
ing topics: cooperative unity, socialism and industrial concentration, 
state insurance, socialist civilization, the syndicalists, a socialist cate- 
chism, the social democrat in the third Duma, and the ponophysiocratic 
principle. The writers in this series are better known, including 
Messrs. Fourniere, Bourguin, Andler, Guesde, and Effertz. The 
various numbers are of very unequal merit, but taken together they 
afford a good picture of present-day socialism in France. 

A comprehensive treatment of the theory of long-time investments, 
from the mathematical standpoint, is provided by E. B. Skinner's The 
Mathematical Theory of Investment (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1913 ; x, 245 pp.). Any one familiar with the material provided in 
this book would be equipped to deal with questions of annuities, 
amortization, sinking funds, valuation of bonds, interest and interest 
payments, endowments and insurance. The terms used are those 
prevalent in actuarial and business practice, and while little of the 
material is new, what is presented is systematically gathered together 
in one place, and in such a manner as to be readily serviceable for 
commercial courses. The book would also be useful to those with 
funds to invest, who were anxious to understand the principles involved 
In determining returns. Interest and annuity tables are provided, and 
the work is treated in such a fashion that progressions and algebra will 
suffice to make it easily intelligible. 

The late Sir Robert Giffen, after retiring from the public service in 
1897, undertook the task of writing a popular handbook on Statistics, 
which, having been edited by Mr. Henry Higgs, has recently been 
published (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913 ; xiii, 485 pp.). 
Although the book, for the most part, deals with the facts of English 
experience and was written some fifteen years ago, it contains much of 
permanent value for American readers. Critical judgment, common 
sense, and wisdom in avoiding the pitfalls of statistics are the most 
essential qualities in a statistician. These qualities Robert Giffen pos- 
sessed to an unusual degree, and on this account was well qualified to 
discuss statistical methods and problems. The work is not meant as a 
compilation of facts, but suggests why certain classes of facts are col- 
lected, how they may be interrogated, and what are some of the dan- 
gers of interpretation. The author is not concerned with the question 
whether statistics is a distinct science, but rather with the scientific 
methods of compiling and arranging masses of facts in various fields, 
and with the methods of drawing conclusions from them. Facts may 
go out of date while aims and methods remain as valuable as before. 
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The author impresses upon the reader the wide scope of social and 
economic statistics and the importance of the records of experience. 
His discussion begins with population statistics, including emigration 
and immigration. The statistics of production and trade include im- 
ports and exports, agriculture, mineral resources, manufacturing indus- 
tries, railways, public utilities, finance, prices and wages. Chapters 
are devoted to statistics of accumulation, to judicial, pauper and 
educational statistics, and to the data on accidents and insurance. The 
book closes with a very practical discussion of the essentials in the 
construction of a statistical table. After all, statistics is as much con- 
cerned with making facts intelligible and impressive as it is with gather- 
ing the facts. If the discussion at times appears incomplete it must 
be remembered that the intervening years since it was written have 
witnessed considerable progress in the gathering and utilization of 
statistical data. 

" Laborious students whose investigations have interested scarcely 
anyone but themselves have been known to seek comfort in the asser- 
tion that truth is valuable for its own sake. I do not believe that this 
is the case. A great deal is true that is not worth knowing. ... All 
history should, I think, have some practical aim." Unless these words 
of Professor Edwin Cannan were heartily subscribed to by the State 
Historical Society of Iowa it could not stand sponsor for the Iowa 
Economic History Series. The practical aim of one of the numbers of 
this series, E. H. Downey's monograph entitled History of Work Acci- 
dent Indemnity in Iowa (Iowa City, The State Historical Society, 
1912 ; xiii, 337 pp.). seems to have been attained in the passage of 
the new compensation law of 19 13 even before the tardy reviewer found 
time to note the publication of the volume. The book is a clearly 
written analysis of the situation in Iowa in regard to this type of social 
legislation. By a mere statement of the problem and of the experi- 
ence of other countries in their attempts to solve it, the book furnishes 
a most forceful argument in favor of the legislation which has been 
recently adopted. 

Child Labor in City Streets is the title of an excellent small book by 
Edward N. Clopper, Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 
for the Mississippi Valley (New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 2 ; 
x, 280 pp.). The volume, which is in a handy form, and easily read- 
able, deals with a neglected form of child labor, the problem of the 
newsboy, the bootblack and the peddler. Mr. Clopper of course has 
an interesting field, and is able to muster a convincing mass of data 
regarding the unfortunate effect of street work on children. He alsa 
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deprecates the idea that children engaged in street work are doing so 
on their own account. Often they are hired, whether by a padrone or 
some other, and get even smaller wages than the factory child does. 
Their hours of work have only recently been the subject of any legis- 
lation whatsoever, and in general Mr. Clopper feels that the situation 
is deplorable. The book is constructive in aim. It closes with a re- 
cital of what has been done both in this country and abroad, and points 
out in clear language reforms which have been tried and proved prac- 
tical. There is a bibliography at the close of the work. 

In view of the present agitation against child labor, we have to sig- 
nalize as most timely the volume of O. Jocelyn Dunlop on English 
Apprenticeship and Child Labour (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912 ; 390 pp.). The subject was suggested to Miss Dunlop by 
the Webbs, and the author carried on her researches at the London 
School of Economics on a Cairnes scholarship from Girton College. 
The volume is marked by the scholarly care to which graduates of the 
London School of Economics have accustomed us. The early chapters 
deal with the origin of the system of apprenticeship, technical and 
industrial training in the Middle Ages, and a comparison of the skilled 
and unskilled trades. An interesting account is given of the decline 
of the apprenticeship system and the mutations of child labor in the 
nineteenth century. A supplementary section by Miss Dunlop and 
Richard D. Denman, former chairman of the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee, deals with the modern problem of juvenile labor. The authors 
recommend four chief reforms : the raising of the school age, the crea- 
tion of compulsory continuation classes, the further regulation of em- 
ployment outside of school hours, and the appointment of juvenile advi- 
sory committees. It is to be regretted that the date of publication is 
omitted from most of the books in the otherwise valuable bibliography. 

The subject of syndicalism seems to appeal to the imagination of 
writers as well as to the sympathies of certain portions of the down- 
trodden proletariat. Twenty-six large £ages are required to list the 
titles on this subject in the little mongraph published by Paul F. 
Brissenden, entitled The Launching of the Industrial Workers of the 
World (Berkeley, University of California Publications in Economics, 
vol. iv, no. 1, November 25, 1913; 82 pp.). In the short space of 
forty-two pages the author describes briefly the various conferences 
which preceded the convention of 1905, and then in more detail the 
convention itself in which the I. W. W. was started on its career as an 
organization. The scope of the pamphlet is narrow, but future bibliog- 
raphers of the syndicalist movement will do well to include it in even 
a much shorter list of titles than that furnished by the author himself. 
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A book which will receive a hearty welcome from teachers of eco- 
nomics everywhere is the new edition of William Z. Ripley's Railway 
Problems (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1913 ; xxiv, 830 pp.)- This 
standard volume of readings has been recast to bring it down to date 
and to accommodate it for use as a supplement to Professor Ripley's 
Railways : Rates and Regulations and Railways : Finance and Or- 
ganization, the latter not yet published. The chapters in the old edi- 
tion which were from Professor Ripley's own pen have been transferred 
to his new texts. In the place of these chapters and of some others 
which have been omitted, new readings have been introduced. Per- 
haps the most interesting of the new chapters is called " Early Ameri- 
can Conditions," taken from Pearson's An American Railway Builder. 
Such recent events as the Minnesota Rate Cases and the Union-Pacific- 
Southern-Pacific Merger Dissolution receive attention. All in all the 
book provides a rich collection of fresh and valuable Illustrative 
material. 

In a second edition of How to Analyze Railroad Reports (New York, 
Analyses Publishing Company, 1912 ; 218 pp.), Mr. John Moody has 
brought his well-known manual down to date. For several years now 
Moody's Analysis of Railroad Investments has been issued annually, 
and has been of service to investors as well as students. The present 
volume is virtually an abridgment of the larger work, confining itself, 
however, to the underlying principles with a few illustrative examples. 
It deserves its well-earned success. 

So many schemes of social regeneration have been launched upon 
a weary world during the last few decades that we are beginning to 
greet all new ones with a groan. And so it could almost be wished 
that Comrade W. G. Barnard had restrained his zeal and had not further 
harassed us with the necessity of considering a new series of reform 
proposals that he makes in his book, Regulation (Seattle, Regulation 
Publishing Company, 1913; 124 pp.) He advocates land national- 
ization, boards for price regulation, for money regulation, for wage 
regulation, for profits regulation; indeed his proposal seems to involve 
nothing short of regulation run mad. And the worst of it is that we 
are promised a magazine as well as some more books on the same 
theme ! 

Regulation, Valuation and Depreciation of Public Utilities by 
Samuel S. Wyer (Columbus, The Sears and Simpson Company, 1913 ; 
313 pp.) is a nicely bound india-paper book, possibly intended for the 
pocket, dealing with the problems which come up in connection with 
public utilities. There are various explanatory illustrations in the book, 
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some charts giving interesting data, and a useful bibliography. The 
material, from the engineering standpoint, can be obtained in any 
standard handbook. The legal possibilities of the book appear to be 
small. If one is desirous of a definition of good will, or if one is 
anxious to know that gasoline gas is a mixture of gasoline vapor and 
air, or if one is troubled by many other possible anxieties of a similar 
nature, the book should prove extremely valuable. 

Students of the history of banking in the United States will find 
much to interest them in the History of the Chemical Bank, 1823- 
IQ13 (Privately printed, New York, 1913 ; xiii, 167 pp. ) . The Chem- 
ical Bank started under a typical state charter in the palmy days of the 
twenties, but its history since then has been one of remarkable success. 
The volume here noted records this history in a rather self-satisfied but 
nevertheless interesting way. While the bank and its greatness con- 
stitute the important theme throughout the chronicle, there are pre- 
sented as well many illuminating side-lights on other factors of his- 
torical importance. 

Dr. Marcel Maurice Fischel attacks in Le Thaler de Marie-Therese 
(Paris, Giard and Briere, 1912 ; xxxi, 208 pp.) the problem of how 
and why this particular silver dollar should have been the chief medium 
of exchange throughout the entire northern and central part of Africa 
after the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Dr. Fischel begins 
with a study of the economic and political conditions of Austria, show- 
ing why Austria differed from the other states which still pursued a 
Mercantilist policy and maintained the prohibition of the export of 
precious metals. He finds these reasons in the geographical position 
of Austria, in its internal politics, with a tendency toward decentraliza- 
tion, and in its general economic inferiority. Up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Spanish piastre was the coin most commonly 
seen in international trade ; but when the Spanish market was closed 
to French commerce, and especially when the contrabrand trade in 
these coins ceased in 1750, there was a decided scarcity which was 
now soon relieved by the coinage of the Austrian dollar. It was 
primarily due to the Bedouin Arabs who utilized this new and silver- 
white dollar, first for purposes of ornament, that it found its way 
through a large part of Africa, and successfully resisted for many 
decades all efforts to dislodge it from its position as the chief medium 
of exchange. The story is well told and is a contribution to social 
history as well as to fiscal science. 

Many of Germany's prominent men of business are also scholars and 
writers. Dr. Friedrich Bendixen, director of the Mortgage Bank of 
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Hamburg, belongs to this enviable company. In his Geld und Kapi- 
tal (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1912; 187 pp.) he presents a 
series of essays dealing with a half-dozen different questions in the field 
where his interest lies. In general the topics that he discusses are 
monetary theory, the Reichsbank, the crisis of 1907 and the bank in- 
quiry, Reichsbank policies, land credit and the national capital. The 
essay of general interest is the first, dealing with monetary theory. 
The general conclusion here is strongly in support of Knapp's staat- 
liche or what we should call the ' ' legal tender ' ' theory. The staatliche 
theory finds a congenial resting-place in modern Germany. 

The third volume of the Cornell Studies in History and Political 
Science is a monograph by Willard Eugene Hotchkiss on The Judicial 
Work of the Comptroller of the Treasury (Ithaca, Cornell University, 
191 1 ; xii, 164 pp.). After a statement of the history of the office, 
we find a careful description of the functions of the comptroller and a 
comparison with similar functions exercised in France and Germany. 
The author's conclusion is that the absence of administrative courts in 
the United States has not prevented the development of a body of 
administrative law and that the comptroller successfully exercises a 
part at least of the jurisdiction of the foreign administrative courts. 

The President's signature had scarcely been applied to the new tariff 
bill before treatises began to appear dealing with the income-tax pro- 
vision. The authors of some of these works seem to be chiefly inter- 
ested in proving that, although there is not much to be said about a 
subject, it is quite possible to write large volumes about it. One of 
the most pretentious of this crop of books is Thomas Gold Frost's A 
Treatise on the Federal Income Tax of igis (Albany, Mathew Bender 
and Company, 1913 ; xii, 242 pp.). By utilizing to the full the re- 
sources of both history and prophecy the author was able to present to 
the public, four days after the act was approved, a volume of nearly 
two hundred and fifty pages. One interesting feature, and one which 
fills nearly one- half of the space, is a series of appendices quoting in 
full the text of every federal law and every amendment thereto ever 
passed dealing with the subject of income taxation. 

In the new edition of his little book entitled The History of Local 
Rates in England (London, P. S. King and Son, 1912 ; xv, 215 pp.) , 
Professor Edwin Cannan, of the University of London, takes up the 
interesting question of the value of centralized control over local ex- 
penditures through the " grants-in-aid" system. The book has been 
almost doubled in size by the addition of three new chapters entitled 
respectively " The Local Ratepayer against the National Taxpayer," 
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" The Equity of Local Rates " and " The Economy of Local Rates." 
The attitude of the author on this question may be surmised from the 
chapter titles. He bids those who are surprised at his championship 
of local rates to " remember that it is impossible to make omelettes 
without breaking eggs." " No single tax," he contends, " ever raised 
as much money as local rates do in this country at the present time , 
and though the grumbling is great in the aggregate, it is probably less 
per pound sterling raised than the grumbling against any other tax, 
except perhaps some few which are well concealed from their ultimate 
payers by being administered in small doses wrapped up in prices." 
Of the much-discussed problem of expert supervision of agents of 
central boards, he has this to say : " Doubtless expert opinion is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. . . . But . . . experience convinces me that the 
inspectors and departments represented by them have to rely on argu- 
ment and persuasion, and the less they have absolute power of control 
the better is the work likely to be performed." 

That all taxes rest ultimately upon land values and that the trans- 
position to land of all taxes now levied upon other bases would redound 
to the benefit not only of the persons exempted but also to the 
benefit of the landowners themselves is the thesis which John Orr 
attempts to establish in his Taxation of Land Values (London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1912; x, 116 pp.). This thesis is not new and 
it cannot be said that Mr. Orr defends it more successfully than some 
of his predecessors in the r61e. The writings of others are used in a 
most astonishing way, even Professor Seligman being quoted as au- 
thority for the view that all taxes tend to be shifted to land (page 17). 
The excerpt cited is from Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, page 
184, which reads : " If we look at the taxable objects from the stand- 
point of revenue, we have found that there are only two kinds of 
revenue on which a tax, when once imposed, necessarily remains. 
These are economic rent and pure profits." Mr. Orr first remarks: 
" We are not sure about ' pure profits '," and then proceeds to as- 
sume that Professor Seligman holds that, because all taxes do not stay 
where they are put, they shift to the land. Thus even the single-taxer 
may quote scripture for his purpose. 

The discussion of the taxation of unearned increment which is now 
spreading throughout the European continent has reached Austria. 
Dr. Rene Perin devotes a monograph to the subject under the title of 
Das Problem des unverdienten Wertzuwachses und dessen Besteuerung 
mit besonderer Rucksicht auf Osterreich (Wien, Manzsche, 191 2 ; xii, 
151 pp.). In a series of interesting chapters Dr. Perin seeks to ex- 
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plain the distinction between earned and unearned increment and dis- 
cusses the relation of the latter to the American system of special 
assessments. He thinks that there is room for a very decided applica- 
tion of both principles to the Austrian fiscal system and works out in 
some detail the methods of developing them in connection with the 
Austrian land tax. 

The recent important additions to the revenues of the German 
Empire lend especial timeliness to Egbert Bergemann's Die Finanzre- 
formversuche im Deutschen Reiche von 1867 bis zur Gegenwart unter 
Berilcksichtigung der Deckung der Wehrvorlagen von igi2 (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1912 ; 146 pp.). We find here in conve- 
nient form and in small compass a statement of the successive changes 
that have taken place in the imperial fiscal system since the inception 
of the empire. Good use is made of the parliamentary debates and of 
the reports of committees as well as of secondary material. The result 
is a distinct addition to the literature of the subject. 

A few years ago a sensation was caused in Prussia by the attack made 
on the administration of the Prussian income tax by Dr. Fuisting, one 
of the leading judges called upon to review the administrative pro- 
ceedings. Fuisting declared the situation to be intolerable on account 
of what he called the Fiscalismus of the administration. An impartial 
Austrian official, Dr. Franz Meisel, has now studied the whole question 
anew and presented his conclusions in a volume entitled Moral und 
Technik bei der Veranlagung der preussischen Einkommensteuer (Leip- 
zig, Duncker and Humblot, 191 1 ; iii, 88 pp.). The author thinks that 
Fuisting's charges are exaggerated, but he concedes that the Prussian 
income tax is far from being a success in ascertaining the incomes of 
the citizens with a tolerable degree of equality. Instead, however, of 
concluding that the way out of the difficulty is to be sought in the 
adoption of the English (and American) method of stoppage at source, 
he maintains that what is needed is a disappearance of the mutual 
distrust between citizen and administration. This, however, in his 
opinion can only be brought about by different technical methods on 
the part of the administration and by a different moral sentiment on 
the part of the tax-payer. As to how these are to be engendered, how- 
ever, we are left in the dark. 



